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FRIDAY, May 17/h. 

At jo.30 a.m. there was a Local Secretaries’ Meeting-. 


At H.30 a.m., Mrs. Rickman in the chair, the Rev. 
Professor H. C. Beeching read his paper on 

THE EARLY 

RELIGIOUS TRAINING OF CHILDREN. 

A friend of mine was told the other day by a young mother 
that she refrained on principle from teaching her children 
religion ; she only taught them to say their prayers. I refer 
to this, not because of any value that attaches to the yountr 
mothers principle, if principle it can be called, but because 
it suggests at once the chief point I wish to impress in this 

fh P TH " a 7 e y ~ that the ear] y religious training^ of children 
should, before all things, be a training in prayer Prayer 7 

teach^reHgion^'Fo^wl^at^d^^^ 0 ! 1 '' '° ^ is "> 
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best we know we canHonjecfure^is T’ 8 ” that fr ° m the 
that every instinct we ar i J ■ ■ perfection, and be secure 

inspiring^ ; m^de ^as He" 7 fell ° WS iS a breath of His 
and flawless at a stroke but^ b ^ eVe . rythin S’ not complete 
with capacities for growth • a ,h Creatln§ ‘ a llvi ng principle 
but cares so much for what He 0nly has 80 made us > 
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rnmunion with this Father of our 
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spirits. No religious training, therefore, is really religious 
which does not teach our children to pray. 

On the other hand, to teach prayer is implicitly to teach 
the elementary facts of religious belief. Those great truths 
of which I spoke, which we wish to implant in our children 
as axioms for the conduct of life— (1) that there is a great 
Creator of the world and Father of men, Who though they 
cannot see Him yet sees them, and reads their hearts and 
takes an interest in all they think and do ; and (2) that there 
is, in consequence, a right and a wrong way of life, a way 
of living that pleases Him and a way that displeases — are, 
as matter of experience, most practically taught by teaching 
them to pray. For, as the Apostle says, “he that cometh to 
God must believe that He is ’’ ; his coming ensures that : and 
the words he is taught to say in prayer imply the Divine 
attributes ; e.g., the prayer for God’s will to be done and the 
prayer for forgiveness teach in the most effective manner the 
doctrine of the two ways, the broad and the narrow. Many 
mothers show their instinctive sense of the importance of 
the children’s prayers by being present when they are said, 
and giving any word of caution or advice that the day s 
occurrences suggest to them, w ; hen it can be translated at 

once into a prayer for help and pardon. 

In this matter of teaching prayer the thing of first import- 
ance is to teach the children to pray naturally. ey mas 
be encouraged to pray for w r ants that they rea > ee , ° 
their Heavenly Father in their real troub es, an ° . 

Him for the real joys of their life. Hence it is 
that they should use a form of prayer that admits of exp 
sion and variation. It is, of course, absolutely nece sary 
that some form should be used, because prayer ^ ° c ? US e 
taught at all by teaching a form of prayev , an a . 

it is important that all the elements of 

petition, intercession, thanksgiving s ou these 

from the first. But it is very important that ^ 

sections, except perhaps the first s out as 

possible, so as to take account ‘ P there is no difficulty 
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thanksgiving. One difficulty, however, may arise in the 
matter of petitions. How far should these be regulated ? 
On the one hand the parent may feel that it is better to Jet 
the child pray for what it really wants, only explaining that 
God will not give what is not good for the child to have ; on 
the other he may feel that it is wiser from the first to mark a 
distinction between prayers and selfish desires — such as for 
a new toy or a fine day for a holiday ; and this seems the 
wiser course. If the mother will hear the child say his 
prayers, her presence will not check the spontaneity of his 
requests, but it will act as a check upon prayers that are 
merely selfish ; or if such are expressed, she has the oppor- 
tunity to point out their selfishness. There is also, of course, 
the danger that if such prayers are allowed to be made and 
yet are not answered, the child’s faith may be rudely shaken. 
A boy once confessed to me that when he wanted something 
very badly, he used to pray that he might not have it, as, 
after many disappointments, he thought this the best way of 
securing it. If, however, a prayer, is not selfish, but only 
seems trivial to us, we should be chary how we interfere 
with it ; since, if the absolute importance of our requests to 
be order of the universe were the condition of being heard 

pmver i COU ' d dare ‘° pray ; The °" e thi "g nerffu! in’ 
prayer is sincerity. 
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proof that prayer was felt to be so real a thing that it was 
indecent to pretend to pray for a person who had by acts of 
cruelty put herself beyond the reach of natural affection. I 
believe, then, most firmly, that the half of religion, which is 
indeed the whole, lies in the habit of natural prayer. The 
child’s prayers will alter and become less selfish and more 
Christian as his idea of the Heavenly Father shapes itself 
more and more after the likeness of the Eternal Son ; but he 
will not need to become more religious. As a part of this 
teaching of prayer, I would include the teaching of reverence 

which is a constant act of faith in the presence of God. 

Before the child can have any clear idea of who God is, or 
what His attributes are, he can be taught to behave himself 
reverently at prayer, at grace, in church. Example here as 
always is far more than precept. Parents are sometimes 
culpably heedless in the liberties they allow themselves in 
these respects. They know their own inward reverence, and 
so are too careless of their outward conduct. But such 
liberty is a stumbling-block to these weak brethren. It is 
worth remembering, too, that an early habit of reverence is 
not soon lost : it tides the child over the miserable stage of 
self-consciousness ; and sometimes over the later an m 

desperate stage of doubt. . 

Alongside, however, of this practice of re lgion t ere 
course go, even with the youngest children, a certain amount 
of instruction in religious ideas— in which term l . 

faith and morals. For faith and morals should be _«aught 

together. The doctrine of what God « unpljes ^ 

of what He wishes us to be, ant Bible 

the Bible. If the question is asked, what P ar ^^ousnlss? 
are best fitted for instructing the c 1 r ® n amon g these, 
the answer clearly must be its s on ^ ^ ^ christ> in- 

first and pre-eminent, the story There is inexhaustible 

terpreted as the love of God incarna . WO rks of mercy 

fascination for children in the t etai s o ^ prodigal Son ” 
and in certain of the parables, sue i as , • ] esS ons to 

and the “Good Samaritan,” which ea ivic ily as they 

twentieth century English children a IT *° f or aet that these 
did to their first hearers. But we mus . 0 had already, 
stories of God’s love were told to peop lesson of His 
through centuries of tutelage, learned the 
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righteousness. And this for children is the more important 
lesson to be taught ; not as more important in itself, but 
because it is harder for them to learn. The Old Testament, 
therefore, for them, as for the Jews, must play the school- 
master. And how admirably full the early books of the Old 
Testament are of stories which teach the elementary but all- 
necessary virtues of truth, obedience, moral courage, self- 
control, fairness, brotherly affection. Think, for instance 
how many lessons for children are contained in the story of 
Jacob and Esau, or Joseph and his brethren, or David and 
Jonathan, or Samuel, or Daniel. Or again, how emphatically 
the double truth of God’s mercy and righteousness is taught 
in the stories of Elijah and Jonah. These ancient tales are 
well-springs of inspiration for the good life. To very young 
children they will be told by the living voice ; only let them 
have books with reasonably good pictures, which arouse their 
curiosity, and fix the stories in the memory when they are 
once known. Older children should read these stories for 
themselves in the authorised version. There is inspiration 
in its majestic cadences which is lost in the best epitome. 

S ? le f ons like Mr. Glazebrook’s in the words of 
p_ . j W . 1 ? can be used if they are thought necessary, 

or nni PS - . m ' gnt . be allowed to add here that it is not wisdom 
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of getting at the facts of the case and settling the point in 
strict justice, she gave the young urchin a little homily on 
covetousness, and clinched it with the text, “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” Oft went the boy, and 
presently he was heard shouting in the garden, “Tom, 
Mrs. Blank says the Bible says it’s ‘more blessed to give 
than to receive,’ so give me that ball.” You see the lesson 
she was trying to teach made no impression, and she lost 
the chance of trying to enforce the elementary rule of justice. 
I should be inclined to rank justice very high among the 
virtues that we should teach children from their earliest 
years. English children have that in them which responds 
to such teaching; fairness appeals to them; and to strengthen 
the instinct for fairness and upright dealing, is to do a good 
work for the future of England. 

But then I must go on to say that all these virtues which 
we exhibit to children in the Bible stories and inculcate upon 
their own practice, must also be displayed in our own conduct 
to them, or our labour will be in vain. It is of no use for 
parents to say, “ Do as I say, not as I do. Parents must 
say in effect with the Apostle, “ Be ye imitators of me, even 
as I also am of Christ.” The child in any case will imitate 
them — 

“ Their whole vocation 
Is endless imitation ” 


— only it rests with the parent what the copy shall be like. 
And it is worth much to set a habit of inflexible justice ; to 
have it felt in the family, not only that there can be no appea 

from any decision, but that there need k e noa ®' r ° e • 
am told, traces the common obstinacy of children to their 
perpetual revolt against the injustice of parents . an 
we are often unjust-from want of thought more than from 
want of will. We are busy, or m a hurry, an ® cann0 t 
issue is of such ludicrously trifling importance ~ 

be bothered with it ; or we blame first and inves g ‘ n a 
wards ; or we overwhelm innocent an gui > c un day 
common condemnation, and then we prose to them on Sunday 

about the justice of the Father in heaven. 

Akin to the love of justice is the ^ve of truth, and th.s^ 

we have carefully to plant and train , y s statement 

and still more by example. A carefulness 
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tells -, and i. should be required. I was shocked the oth* 
day by hearing a mother say before her children m qui, e 
free-and-easy way, “ Of course I had to tell a he about i,» 
I knew that what she meant wasn t a lie at all ; but the 
children couldn’t know it ; and one grieved for the effect the 
supposed acknowledgment must have. May I hint also that 
truth-telling will come easier to children in families where 
the parents take pains to be just ; for where they allow 
themselves in bursts of ill temper, children are chary of 
running the risk of a storm by confessing a fault. We all 
instinctively avoid thunder. 

Another virtue necessary to be taught is gratitude. I 
doubt if parents at the present day are sufficiently alive to 
the importance of teaching it. I don’t mean that they would 
not enforce the lesson if they were reading the story of the 
“ Ten Lepers ” ; but that they are chary of exacting it them- 
selves from their children. For one thing they are apt to be 
too lavish in their attentions and in their presents. To see a 
child in some well-to-do families go through the cargo of 
birthday or Christmas presents with less and less appetite, 
is a sight that makes the onlooker reflect. How much wiser 
to give fewer things, and let them arouse gratitude instead of 
nausea. It is possible, then, to choke gratitude. Sometimes 
its absence is simply due to want of reflection, and then it 
can be taught. A child s prayers should never lack thanks- 
givings, and at the risk of doing violence to their own 
sensitive feelings, parents should themselves insist on being 

fedin 6 ' ex P ress * on gratitude will help to create the 

^ tben ’ last, which is also first and midst and without 
se p m W * 1 ^- St 1 teaC ^ °k etJ ience. Some good people nowadays 
develrn m to k e made to obey cramps the natural 

of coursT ent ° the Chlld s individuality and free will. l' his 
to learn s^lf n ° nse " se * ^ ° learn obedience is the only way 
be no schnlfl 0 ^™ ’ ^ USt as ’ n t bings intellectual there can 
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can be no oh ° Ver the 1 so in morals, there 
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^j^edce^before those of the first. For if a child does not 
obey his father whom he has seen, how can he obey God 
whom be has not seen r In teaching obedience, I imagine, 
we should go to work as in other cases. There should be 
the illustration from stories in the Bible— there should 
especially be great stress laid upon the Kingship of Jesus, 
and His admission of children among the subjects of His 
kingdom, with the obligation of obedience which this implies. 
Vnu will remember how popular this idea, of Jesus as the 


kingdom, vvit © v iv.il mi 

You will remember how popular this idea, of Jesus as the 
King, became under the teaching of Savonarola among the 
children of Florence ; but when the idea is assimilated, there 
is endless hard work to be done, as every parent knows. 
The only rule for parents to observe is, first, to take care that 
their orders are just, and then to let them be inflexible. The 
modern cant about always giving children reasons for your 
orders is really not modern, but as old as Aristotle, who 
exposes its folly. Reasons come as the children grow older; 
for a child to want a reason is only an excuse for postponing 
a duty. “ Why must I do it ?” means, “ How I hate doing it.” 
Let me conclude with a few remarks on learning by heart. 
I think the only safe rule here is to give nothing to be learnt 
that is beyond the child’s understanding, because it is of the 
highest importance that religion should be a real thing in the 
child’s experience. In mere matters of literature, it is often 
wise policy to let the children learn good things w nc a 
above their comprehension. Ihey get pleasure out o 
words and the rhythm, and in a dim way their lrnagina 
fed. Also they bear the words in { s h 0 uld 

they become luminous by degiees. . r h\\A sav 

not run the risk. I should not at all "t.nd le.t.ng a chtld say 
in a public office things above its comprehens, on because n 

would explain to itself that it would un ers an 

up ; and all that the child picked up m memo y th.s 
the Psalms, for example by saymgtcni t ai > that 

evensong-is so much clear gain , ; 1 but am qu^ ^ ^ 
nothing should be green the chi whic h describe 

its comprehension at the time. > stranger, or 

experiences to which the child cannot u ^jid can not 

the awful facts of Redemption which o should 

convey truth because they cannot convt ^ t hat convey 
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the truths which the little child can appreciate should not be 
metaphorical in expression. People are fond of givi 
children the 23 rd Psalm to learn ; I suppose because it £ 
short And the thought of God s care is certainly one that 
you wish to impress. But the metaphor of the sheep and the 
shepherd comes between the child and the sense. “ Th e 
Lord is my Shepherd ” means to the child just nothing ; an( j 
it is not made clearer by telling the child that it is the 
sheep. I knew a case where this was the method adopted 
with the result that when the lesson came on for rehearsal, it 
was given in this form : “The Lord is my Shepherd. Baa! 
baa ! ” I know I was set to learn the Epistles much too 
young, and some of them I still feel a disgust at. The things 
a child should learn are the things it can understand and 
use— things like the “ Duty to my Neighbour ” — expressions 
in which, like “ To do to all men as I would they should do to 
me,” are almost startling in their vividness and reality. And 
reality, let me repeat once more, is the thing to aim at 
beyond everything else. 


Owing to the length of the discusssion of Mr. Beeching’s 
paper, Mrs. Hart-Davis had not time to make any remarks of 
her own. She has yielded to a pressing request, and put 
them on paper as follows : — 


jiakly KEL1GIOUS TEACHING. 

I have been asked to deal for a few moments with the 
re lgious teaching of very young children. All parents who 
a , a sen °usly feel the responsibility of the infant 

for srh^i eS l J r eCiaUy n ° W t ^ lat S0 man y children leave early 
fneak of T ° f the difficu ^ies that one hears people 

themselve^L tW ° heads : W distrust of 

and of t art • • . knowledge of the art of teaching, 

first head come* alWh ^ g °} den opportunity. Under the 
those who have read and P ® r ^ meS which especially beset 
Biblical criticism • tn d Studled and have taken interest in 
who think they are n 7^ Cal1 themselves “ unsettled,’ 

little manual to kee^th^ 7 teachin S anything without a 

frightened at intelliL^" 1 ^ eiTOr ’ and th ° SG W 1 h ° 
thought in the little ^ • , questlons showing originality 

minds they deal with, who shrink fr oin 
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touching sacred subjects lest they should have to put down 
irreverence and be unable to cope with it. I once heard a 
mother say, “ I would rather let nurse teach them she 
believes it all.” Would anything be gained by shirking this 
duty ? Certainly, the childhood of Lord Shaftesbury shows 
that some children have learnt more from a pious nurse than 
from a careless mother, but every child in his heart demands 
to know, and does know at last, his parent’s opinions on 
religion. Ignorance on this matter is impossible, and would 
become the greatest bar to friendship in later life. A parent 
who lets go the privilege of entering into the sanctuary of 
the simple faith of a child’s young heart, cannot dare ever 
hope for the peace of a calm and settled mind. To look into 
a child’s clear eyes and hear him say, “ Oh ! that I could see 
God,” when he first realizes Him, is an experience equal 
to holding the hand of Elijah as he stood upon the rock in 
the great storm. These moments are few in a lifetime, but 
they do come in the quiet hours of Bible study. The great 
heroes of the Bible may become as friends to a child before 
any others, may inspire his whole life with enthusiasm for 
high and noble deeds, and he should learn by heart the real 
words each of them said, and ponder them well. 

Pictures, of course, come to our hand and are the earliest 
influence we can bring to bear. I he very best masters are 
now easily within our reach. Too many should not be given 
at once, but some kept in reserve. As a child learns to love 
a picture he may also have made for him a note-book with 
the words he is to learn by heart. 1 he sense of possession 
is strong and may be made great use of in this way. Though 
he may be too young to read his note-book, yet if it is his own 
he will value it, and treasure it perhaps all his life. Latei 
on he will do the same with his own Bible. Services in 
Church become more real if a well-chosen passage has een 
prepared, and is watched for as a particular possession. 
Again, the same passages can be placed out by tin) n^eis 
from a special Sunday letter-box, or pricked on P a P e r> ° 
traced with coloured pencils. All the clever little P ani> '' 11 
can be seen in any good infant school can be app ie 
infant powers if it is felt that parents will be apprecia 

With regard to reverence it can only come >. y co 
a reverent manner. If we let our own standard or 


